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BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


THE HENRI ROUSSEAU EXHIBITION 


OR ITS most important loan exhibi- 

tion of the season the Art Institute 

has assembled the first comprehensive 
showing of works by Henri Rousseau in 
collaboration with The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York. Fortunately Ameri- 
can collectors for years have responded to 
the art of Rousseau and it has been possible 
to arrange a full-length view of his art 
from sources within the United States. 
Several of the most significant canvases 
have recently come to our shores and will 
be exhibited here for the first time. 

The case of Henri Rousseau is a strange 
one. Since he was wholly self-taught his 
painting was not at first appreciated and for 
years he exhibited his remarkable art in the 
yearly Salon of the Independents in Paris 
to the accompaniment of laughter and jeers. 
Slowly, however, artists like Redon and 
Gauguin began to admire him and later 


LANDSCAPE, OUTSKIRTS OF PARIS, PAINTING BY ROUSSEAU. 
LENT BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


painters like Vlaminck, Picasso, and Derain 
rightly praised him for his original and in- 
ventive qualities. For half a_ century 
Rousseau has been classed as a “primitive” 
merely because he did not draw and paint 
in the conventional manner of his day. Itis 
the theme of this exhibit to show him as an 
artist, great and influential in his own right, 
not as a naive eccentric. 

Rousseau was born in poverty in Laval in 
northwestern France in 1844. His father 
was a tin merchant but his mother had cer- 
tain family pretensions since several of her 
relatives had been chevaliers and colonels 
under Napoleon. Rousseau was probably 
sent to Mexico as a musician in a regi- 
mental band along with the French army 
under Maximilian. Later he served as a 
sergeant in the War of 1870, finally secur- 
ing a minor post in one of the toll-stations 
in Paris. There he remained as a small 
official until 1885 when he 
decided to retire on a tiny 
pension and become a pro 
fessional painter. He _ had 
probably painted all his life but 
his first dated works come from 
the year 1880. They are in the 
familiar folk-idiom of the day, 
little imaginary landscapes with 
bridges and waterfalls, littl 
portraits with not much to dis 
tinguish them from the wort 
of countless other amateurs 
Had Rousseau stopped here be 
would only have remained : 
forgotten figure in a minot 
tradition. But Rousseau ha 
the soul of a true artist. B 
himself, he started to stud 
nature and by 1886 had pro 
duced the extraordinarily orig 
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inal and moving Carnival Evening (Louis 
E. Stern). 


By this time Rousseau had married and 


Fy lived with utmost simplicity in the Plaisance 
Ra Quarter in Paris. He found all sorts of 
ve” odd jobs to eke out his pension. For a while 
ot he was inspector of sales for one of the 
st Paris papers; then he wrote letters for the 
an | poor of the quarter and acted as legal 
sht adviser. His wife opened a stationer’s shop 
where she sold letter paper and where 
Lin Rousseau’s canvases were on view at a few 
her § francs apiece. At times he even traded 
cer. | Pictures for bread and butter or art sup- 
her 4 Plies. During this period he made over five 
nels @ hundred drawings, most of them now lost. 
ably rare examples, dated 1885, are lent 
eg by Max Weber, the American artist who 
rmy § knew Rousseau intimately and who has 
1s given most generously of his time and ad- 
vice towards the assembling of this exhi-  S?R!NG IN THE VALLEY OF THE BIEVRE, PAINTING 
cu-f BY ROUSSEAU (FRENCH, 1844-1910). LENT BY 
ions | Dition. THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW 
mall In 1891, Rousseau painted the extraor- YorK. 
fe dinary Storm in the Jungle (Mr. and 
ies Mrs. Henry Clifford), the first of a long ent from the smooth, tasteless realism of 
pre- series of exotic landscapes, partially based the Salon artist. The superb design of 


hai § % memories of Mexico byt‘also on careful sleeping figure and tense animal is equaled 


observation in the zoos and conservatories 
of Paris. From about this time come the 
delightful little views of Paris like the 
Sawmill, Suburbs of Paris (Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. Brewster), the Footbridge at 
Passy (Morton R. Goldsmith), and the 
Pont de Grenelle, where Rousseau, with 
utmost simplicity of pattern and color, cre- 
ates the very mood of the city which he 
loved. More ambitious are the Arrtillery- 
men (The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foun- 
dation) and The Carmagnole (Dr. and 


by its overtones of strangeness. No won- 
der that this work was greatly admired by 
the Cubists and Surrealists as well. Rous- 
seau offered to sell it to his birthplace for 
a few francs but Laval rejected it. It 
remains one of the most mysterious and 
exciting pictures in modern art. 

One of the virtues of the exhibit lies in 
showing the various subjects which Rous- 
seau employed. There are still life com- 
positions like the Poet’s Bouquet (William 
S. Paley) and the little studio table (Max 
Weber) which illustrate the artist’s love 


bal Mrs. Frank Conroy) where the artist com- 
Brg Poses a number of figures into highly un- 
usual designs. The former recalls Rous- 


of flowers and objects. There are a few 
remarkable portraits like the Boy on the 


e seau’s own army days while the latter Rocks (Chester Dale Collection) and the 
pd celebrates the French centenary of Inde- Young Girl (Philadelphia Museum of 

* pendence. Art) to show how intensely he recorded 
—§ In The Sleeping Gypsy (Museum of the world of childhood. Throughout his 
_ Modern Art) of 1897 Rousseau painted career there are the candid and strangely 


simplified little landscapes, often carried 
out in suave harmonies of color. It is 
not generally known that Rousseau painted 
many of these in his studio from little 


na, One of his acknowledged masterpieces. 


“} &f Here he seems to have been trying to rival 
zed ©§ certain African subjects of the academic 
painter, Gérome, but the effect is far differ- 
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A GAME OF FOOTBALL BY ROUSSEAU. LENT BY 
PAUL ROSENBERG. 


Impressionist sketches made before nature. 
One of the most charming of these sketches, 
a note for the View of Malakoff, is lent 
by Max Weber. In another case it is pos- 
sible to show the sketch for his Notre 
Dame (Julius H. Weitzner) side by side 
with the finished composition (Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery). Such evidence should go 
a long way towards disproving the popular 
image of Rousseau as a “spontaneous” 
primitive. 

The final years of Rousseau’s brief career 
are notable for a return to the jungle 
scenes first attempted in 1891. These 
sumptuous canvases, filled with amazing 
flora, have often been dismissed as merely 
decorative. In a sense they are the least 
decorative pictures in the world for every 
one is different and every one has its deeply 
emotional mood. The Exotic Landscape, 
Ape and Indian (Wildenstein and Co.), 
shows a combat between an Indian dressed 
in red and yellow feathers and a black 
ape. The Indian’s blade-like feathers are 
repeated in the lance-sharp leaves and a 
blood-red sun underlines the tragic theme. 
Two little jungle paintings of extraordi- 
nary charm belong to Mr. and Mrs. Sam 


A. Lewisohn and The Museum of Modern 
Art (Lillie P. Bliss Collection). They 
show great beasts lurking in the depths of 
the forest and one is impressed again by 
Rousseau’s vision and impeccable designing, 

The artist’s triumph is his last great pic- 
ture, The Dream (Sidney Janis) painted 
in 1910. It is a work of powerful imagina- 
tion coupled with the most sensitive paint- 
ing. Rousseau imagines a moonlit jungle 
with a serpent charmer and prodigious 
flowers and leaves. At the left side he 
places a nude figure lying on a couch, 
Yadwigha, heroine of a poem which he at- 
tached to the picture. This mingling of 
reality and dream startled even the blasé 
critics of Paris. Though the public was 
thoroughly perplexed, the artists rightly 
hailed The Dream as one of the milestones 
of modern art. By the time of his death, 
Rousseau was firmly established as one of 
the leading artists in France. Guillaume 
Apollinaire, poet and defender of Cubism, 
did much for his fame and Picasso staged 
a banquet in his honor. Rousseau died in 
1910, his epitaph written by Apollinaire, 
his tombstone carved by Brancusi. 

His subsequent fame has been slowly 
growing. In 1911 Wilhelm Uhde, his 
friend and biographer, wrote the first sym- 
pathetic life and study of his art. It has 
been followed by many volumes and by 
great exhibitions in Paris, Berlin, London, 
and Basel. Now Chicago and New York 
will have a chance to enjoy Rousseau’s re- 
markable painting first-hand. The exhibit 
opened in the Institute on January 22 and 
continues until February 23. On Febru- 
ary 4 The Art Institute of Chicago will 
hold the Rousseau Seminar in connection 
with the exhibition. The showing will be 
on view in The Museum of Modern Art 
from March 17 to May 3. 

In connection with the exhibit a study 
of Rousseau’s art, reproducing every ex- 
ample in the exhibit along with four plates 
in full color, has been written by Daniel 
Catton Rich and published by The Museum 
of Modern Art. It will be on sale during 
the exhibition at $1.00 a copy (mail orders 
at $1.05). 
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AN EXHIBITION OF EARLY VELVETS FROM THE 
MUSEUM COLLECTION 


NE of the most colorful periods in 
O history is recalled in the exhibition 
of Italian Renaissance silks and vel- 
yets from the collections of Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin A. Ryerson and others, now shown 
in Gallery A3 in the Agnes Allerton Wing. 
Italy in the fifteenth century became the 
leading silk-weaving country of Europe, 
maintaining this position incontestably 
throughout the following century. This 
was due to the growth of sericulture and 
the encouragement given the silk weaver’s 
art which became an independent industry 
when the importations of Oriental silken 
stuffs were discouraged and finally for- 
bidden by law. Under the patronage of 
the Medici in Florence, the Sforzas in 
Milan, the d’Estes in Ferrara, and the 
Gonzagas in Mantua the textile industry 
produced the richest and most magnificent 
fabrics heretofore known. 

Plain velvets were woven in Italy before 
this time, but the weaving of patterned ma- 
terial in this technique was not known be- 
fore the fifteenth century. The most 
intricate of the patterned velvets were those 
with a polychrome pile which could not be 
executed by the weft thread but required 
a special double warp. Because of the 
rarity of representative examples, the 
Museum is particularly fortunate in the 
possession of a complete chasuble presented 
through the Antiquarian Society by Martin 
A. Ryerson in 1900. Due to the similarity 
between the tiny balls in the centers of the 
rosettes of the pattern and those on the 
Medici coat of arms, this fabric is some- 
times known as Medici velvet. The ma- 
terial has a four-color pile; red, green, 
yellow, and turquoise on white satin 


ground. This color scheme and the tilelike 
design are distinctly Oriental in feeling and 
thow the strong eastern influence which 
prevailed in Italy early in the fifteenth 
century. 

The difficulties in the technique of poly- 
chrome velvet were so many that the 


making of it was abandoned. Instead, the 
velvet weavers achieved their results chiefly 
by the contrast of the pile raised in sculp- 
tured relief against a plain gold or satin 
ground. The height of textile splendor was 
attained in the drawing and technical per- 
fection of the velvets and gold tissues pro- 
duced. Every possibility of the loom was 
employed and never in the history of silk 
weaving had gold been so extravagantly 
used as in the luxurious large-patterned 
fabrics destined to lend outward splendor 
to ecclesiastical and princely authority. So 
costly were these magnificent products that 
their use was limited by law to the clergy 
and nobility. 

The most characteristic design of the 
period and one that predominates in the 
exhibition is the pomegranate pattern vari- 
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POLYCHROME ITALIAN, 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. GIFT OF MARTIN A. 
RYERSON THROUGH THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
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VELVET BROCADE, ITALIAN, FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. THE MR. AND MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON 
COLLECTION. 


ously called artichoke or pineapple, whose 
basic form is the pointed oval. It is said 
to have been derived from the Chinese 
lotus flower ornamentation and was de- 
veloped by the Italian silk weavers in the 
fifteenth century. This was peculiarly 
adapted to bring out the qualities of velvet 
within its technical limitations. Admirably 
suited to the needs of the period for both 
costume and decoration, this pattern en- 
joyed a continued popularity for more than 
a hundred years, and was superseded only 
when, toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, styles changed and softer materials 
and smaller patterns were required. 

Perhaps our most reliable source of in- 
formation as to the use of old textiles lies 
in a study of contemporary paintings and 
portraits. Whether because of the actual 
importance of the textiles or their obvious 
decorative value or both, the artists of this 
period delighted in using them in numerous 
ways to enhance their compositions and 
glorify their subjects. 

The textile here illustrated with its wide 
sweeping scrolls and pomegranate design is 
perhaps the best known and most frequently 
depicted type of the period. The crimson 


velvet pattern, executed in two heights of 
pile and dotted with tiny loops of gold to 
relieve the monotony of large interspaces, 
stands out in sharp relief against the stiff 
gold cloth background. 

Fabrics similar to this are shown in a 
number of ancient paintings in the Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collection. 
Two paintings of French origin dating 
about 1480, the Madonna and Child, and 
Saint Honoré, Bishop, show the artist’s use 
of such materials in the robe of the 
Madonna and in the cope of the Saint (Gal- 
lery 46). A large piece of red and gold 
material, held in place by two angels, is 
draped in the background of the Madonna, 
St. Anne, St. Gereon, and Donor by 
Bartel Bruyn the Elder (Gallery 46). 

Portrait painters, too, gave these large- 
patterned textiles a place of great impor- 
tance either in costumes or as background 
panels to accentuate a gown of plain ma- 
terial. Many of the artists are said to have 
designed the actual fabrics used in the 
costumes, as is the case of Angelo Bronzino 
and the dress worn by Eleanor of Toledo 
in his portrait of her painted in 1553 (Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence). The value and impor- 
tance attached to this costume is shown by 
the fact that when Eleanor died nine years 
later, she was attired in it, establishing the 
custom thereafter observed in the Medici 
family of burying its members in their most 
magnificent robes and jewels. 

So carefully and meticulously have these 
artists reproduced the textiles in their com- 
positions that in many instances even the 
techniques are identifiable. The satin or 
gold cloth background and their velvet pat- 
terns of one or more piles with tiny loop- 
ings of gold thread are discernible in many 
paintings. To bring out this very interest- 
ing fact, paintings, photographs, and color 
prints are included with the textiles in this 
exhibition, illustrating these fabrics as used 
by the leaders of their day to enhance their 
importance and power. Perhaps nowhere 
is the grandeur and magnificence of this 
colorful age better illustrated than in the 
sumptuous creation of the weaver’s att. 

Mitprep Davison 
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THREE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


collection include characteristic ex- 

amples of the work of three varied 
contemporary American painters. The 
place of prominence on the walls of the 
lately closed Fifty-second Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Paintings and Sculpture 
was given to the lovely portrait of Jean 
Bellows* by Eugene Speicher which the 
Art Institute acquired last spring as a gift 
of the Friends of American Art. This ma- 
ture creation of one of our most distin- 
guished artists is the second of two studies 
executed in the summer of 1940 in Wood- 
stock, New York, with which place 
Speicher has been identified since 1907. 

Born in Buffalo in 1883, Eugene Speicher 
received his artistic training successively 
at the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, at the 
Art Students League in New York, and 
under Robert Henri. Subsequent travel 
in Europe afforded him the opportunity of 
grounding himself in the traditional ways 
of the Old Masters in the museums. Fol- 
lowing a period of retirenfent during which 
the painter sought to attack new problems 
as well as to rediscover old aesthetic truths, 
his present inventive style, born of great 
sensitivity and power, was developed. 
Eugene Speicher’s career, devoted to a 
decisive and purposeful art, has been one 
of continuous progression. The artist has 
won most of the big prizes and awards in 
the United States, and he is represented in 
most of our important galleries and private 
collections. 

The portrait of Jean Bellows is a syn- 
thesis of Speicher’s predilection for formal 
design and logical organization, his modern 
conception of form based on emphasis in 
the larger masses, and his unique sense of 
color harmony and relationships. A seri- 
ous artist, he profoundly realizes the char- 
acter of his subject, which he invests with 
an importance that approaches grandeur. 
The pyramidal, and therefore plastic, form 


additions to the permanent 


ee 

*Oil on canvas, 48 x 41% inches (122 x 105.1 
om.). Signed, Eugene Speicher 40, lower right. 
Purchased through the Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery, 


New York. 


of the seated figure, preserves the character- 
istic Speicher feeling for “gravitational 
repose.” The concentration on the head, 
so admirably lighted, is extremely effec- 
tive. While the emphasis on the larger 
masses produces a certain monumentality, 
the enjoyment of form is associative and 
not abstract. One is reminded of the great 
Cézanne’s constant struggle for “realiza- 
tion,” by which was meant the full develop- 
ment of forms, convincing as masses yet 
containing all the human_ implications. 
Speicher’s conception of color, on the other 
hand, makes one think of Degas, in that 
the relationship of tones is such as to give 
the feeling of an intensified perception of 
life. The deliberate aim has been a con- 
sistent color of the whole, the consciously 
subtle combining of a few tones to effect 
a new one, a sophisticated scheme finely 
interpretative of the subject’s character. 
The colors in themselves are not always de- 
cisive—silver-gray in the striped gown with 
leanings toward green, emerald in the 
shoulder-throw with touches of blue, vary- 
ing rose-reds in the sash, chair-cover, and 
wall, with bright relieving accents of ver- 


\ 
JEAN BELLOWS, PAINTING BY EUGENE SPEICHER 


(AMERICAN, 1883— ). THE FRIENDS OF AMER- 
ICAN ART COLLECTION. 
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milion, yellow-greens, and white.  Al- 
though there has been careful regard for 
textures and values, the color is emotional 
rather than functional. 

The “living calm” of the Speicher por- 
trait gives way in a landscape by Francis 
Chapin to spirited animation. Little River* 
was accepted by the Art Institute in March, 
1941, as the first gift of the recently formed 
Society for Contemporary American Art. 
It reveals the ever-increasing powers of an 
original, creative colorist. There is a drive 
to Chapin’s art that all along has been con- 
sistently American, and the strength of his 
work lies largely in the fact that he experi- 
ences his subject matter with his entire 
nature. 

Known chiefly for his scenes in and about 
Chicago, Francis Chapin has been on the 
faculty of the School of the Art Institute 
since 1926. He was born in Bristolville, 
Ohio, in 1899, was graduated from Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College in 1921, and 
in 1922 began to study at the Art Institute 
where he remained for six years, during the 
last of which he won the Bryan Lathrop 
Traveling Fellowship. Chapin has been 
the recipient of numerous coveted awards 
and prizes throughout the country. For 
the last decade he has been teaching lithog- 
raphy and painting at the School of the Art 
Institute. He is also instructor in land- 
scape painting 
in the Art In- 
stitute’s sum- 
mer school at 
Saugatuck, 
Michigan. 

It was in 
Saugatuck 
that Little 
River was 
painted. The 
scene is a 
casual bit of 
river view 
vas, 28 x 40 


inches (71.2 xX 
1 0 3.9 m.). 


LITTLE RIVER, PAINTING BY FRANCIS CHAPIN (AMERICAN, 


with the typical boathouses, piers, and boats 
themselves. The asymetrical composition 
and fluidity of design is kept in tow by the 
many horizontals and verticals of sheds and 
masts. Executed in the expressionist man- 
ner, the canvas is brilliantly colored and 
vigorously brushed. Rich greens, reds, and 
browns predominate, while varying blues, 
purples, and yellows complete the zestful 
color plan. The artist’s arbitrary juxta- 
posing of sombre and gay areas, to mutual 
advantage, proves a perfect control of re- 
lationships and values. It also suggests 
careful reworking of the canvas. His con- 
scious goal is always self-improvement. 
In Copeland Burg’s Flowers and Fruit 
a somewhat dramatic quality of dark note 
succeeds the dash of Chapin’s landscape. 
This painting by another Chicago artist was 
the anonymous gift to the Art Institute in 
1940 in recognition of National Art Week. 
Born in Livingston, Montana, in 1895, 
Burg has become artist and art critic 
without benefit of much formal art train- 
ing. His style has evolved “naturally.” 
As with such a painter as Vlaminck, an 
assurance in his own way of expressing 
himself is revealed in his bold brushwork 
and in his use of the palette knife. 
Flowers and Fruit shows not only an in- 
terest in the problem of spatial relationships 
and a feeling for paint surfaces and tex- 
tures, but an 
impetuous 
manipulation 
of color. The 
unity of the 
whole is to be 
found in the 
sombre brown 
tonality and in 
the pervasive 
dramatic 
mood. 
Irvine §. 
TARRANT 
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3 Oil on presd- 
wood, 24% * 
16% inches 
(62.4 41! 
em.). Signed. 


Signed, Francis 1go9_ ). GIFT OF THE SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPORARY AMER- Copeland » Burg, 
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VOL. XXXVI NO. 2 


LECTURES FOR MEMBERS AND CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 


February 1—March 2 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


DATE 
February 
Sun. 1 


Mon. 2 


Sat. 7 


Sun. 8 


Mon. 9 


Fri. 13 


Hour 
3:45 P.M. 


12:15 Noon 
2:00 P.M. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 to 12:00 Noon 
12:15 Noon 
2:30 P.M. 


7:15 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


10:00 to 12:00 N6on 


3:45 P.M. 
12:15 Noon 


2:00 P.M. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 to 12:00 Noon 
12:15 Noon 


2:30 P.M. 


7:15 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


1:15 P.M. 


Sun. 15 


‘There are two additional classes under the Raymond Fund for scholarship students selected from Public 
tade and High Schools, respectively, Saturdays, 10:30 A 
M., February 9 through May 18. 


3:45 P.M. 


AZTEC AND SPANISH COLONIAL MExiIco: TEOTIHUACAN TO MITLA 
(Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

RENAISSANCE TAPESTRIES. George Buehr. Gallery Ls. 
New Uses For STENCIL—AND How To Do It (A Clinic of Good 
Taste). A Demonstration by Dudley Crafts Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTS. George Buehr. 

THE Work oF Cuicaco Arcuitects. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Gallery Gs8. 

THE STorY OF ARCHITECTURE IN CHICAGO (History and En- 
joyment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

From Mexico Ciry to AcAputco (Travel Lecture). 
Crafts Watson. 

S1x-WEEK SKETCH CLASs FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 
(Final Class). 

From Mexico City to Acaputco (Travel Lecture). 
Crafts Watson. 

PAINTINGS BY KARL KNATHS. George Buehr. Gallery G57. 

BLock PrinTINGc—How to Do It ann How To Use It (A 
Clinic of Good Taste). A Demonstration by Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTS. George Buehr. 

CONTEMPORARY CERAMICS OF THE WESTERN 

Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery G55. 

ART FROM THE KILN (History and Enjoyment of Art). Dudley 

Crafts Watson. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s COUNTRY 

Crafts Watson. 

ComposinG A PicTuRE IN LinE. (The James Nelson Raymond 


Dudley 


Dudley 


HEMISPHERE. 


(Travel Lecture). Dudley 


Fund for Children of Members and of Public Schools.’ ) 


Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. (First 
Class of the Spring Term.) 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s CountTRY (Travel Lecture). Dudley 


Crafts Watson. 


.M., February 14 through May 16, and Mondays, 4:00 
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DaTE Hour 
Mon. 16 12:15 Noon CONTEMPORARY CERAMICS. George Buehr. Gallery Gs. 
2:00 P.M. A Cotor CHART FoR Daity Use (A Clinic of Good Taste) 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 20 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SketcH CLAss For ADULTs. George Buehr. 
12:15 Noon FAREWELL TO THE WINTER EXuHIBITIONS. Dudley Craft; 
Watson. Temporary Exhibition Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. Russta’s ArT CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA (History and Enjoy. 
ment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. GeEoRGE WASHINGTON’s AMERICA (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 21 1:15 P.M. MASTERPIECES IN LINE. (The James Nelson Raymond Funé 
for Children of Members and of Public Schools.) Dudle; 
Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 
Sun. 22 3:45 P.M. GeEorRGE WASHINGTON’S AMERICA (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 23 LecAL HoLipAY—WaASHINGTON's BIRTHDAY. No Membership 
Program. 
Fri. 27 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SKETCH CLAss FOR ADULTs. George Buehr. 
12:15 Noon Our Dutcu Masters. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 
2:30 P.M. Art GiFts TO THE WorLD (History and Enjoymem 
of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. OF (Travel Lecture). Dudley Craft 
Watson. 
Sat. 28 1:15 P.M. ComMposING A PicTturRE IN Tone. (The James Nelson Raymon 
Fund for Children of Members and of Public Schools. 
Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 
March 
Sun. 1 3:45 P.M. Memories oF HoLtanp (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafi 
Watson. 
Mon. 2 12:15 Noon ENGLISH LusTeRWARE. George Buehr. Gallery G2. 
2:00 P.M. THE ROMANCE OF STERLING SILVER (A Clinic of Good Taste 


Public admission to these lectures—including Federal tax—is 28 cents. Members holding 
Membership cards are admitted free of charge; families of Members must pay the Federal 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


SUNDAY TRAVEL LECTURES 


tax of three cents per person. 


Stage Setting and Lecture by Jean Sterling Nelson. 
SkeTcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 


REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 


Fullerton Hall 


DaTE 
February 
I 


8 

15 

22 
March 

1 


Hour 
3:45 P.M. 
3:45 P.M. 
3:45 P.M. 
3:45 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. 


AZTEC AND SPANISH COLONIAL Mexico: TEOTIHUACAN TO Miu 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

From Mexico City to Acaputco. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s CounTRY. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

GeorGE WASHINGTON's AMERICA. Dudley Crafts Watson. 


Memories OF HOLLAND. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
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LECTURE SERIES WHICH MAY BE ENTERED BY THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 


February 2 — March 4 


This program consists of lectures for which a small fee is charged: 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS—Mondays at 11:00 A.M. 
supplemented with lectures on the permanent collections. 


twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. 
INTERIOR DECORATION FOR SIMPLE HOMES—Tuesdays at 11:00 A.M. Informal 


talks illustrated with actual materials suitable for the smaller home or apartment. 
lecture, 50 cents. Course of eight, $3.75. 


Miss Mary Hipple. 


Single lecture, 50 cents. 


Lectures in the galleries, 


Course of 


Single 


VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. During February satiric and 


primitive art and music will be illustrated with slides and recordings. 


cents. Course of six, $2.50. Miss Helen Parker. 
THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. On February 3 and 10 


Miss Parker will discuss the current exhibitions in the zalleries. 
HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES—Wednesdays at 12:15. 
in the galleries on landscape painting. 


Miss Helen Parker. 


VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. 
Single lecture, 50 cents. 


course. 


Single lecture, 15 cents. 


Course of six, $2.50. Miss Helen Parker. 


Single lecture, 50 


Single lecture, 50 cents. 
Brief and informal talks 
Course of any ten, $1.00. 


Same as the Tuesday evening 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. Same at the Tuesday evening 


course. 


A course ticket of twelve lectures for $5.00 will admit the holder to any of the above 
series and is good for one year. There is a federal tax of 10% on all tickets and admissions. 
Gallery tours for clubs and organizations, and for private and suburban schools may be 


arranged by appointment with the Department of Education. 


guide service. A nominal charge is made for these services. 


Visitors may procure private 


DATE 
February 
Mon. 2 
Tu. 3 


Wed. 4 


Fri. 6 
Mon. 9 
Tu. 10 


Wed. 11 


Fri. 13 
Mon. 16 


Tu. 17 


Wed. 18 
Fri. 20 
Mon. 23 
Tu. 24 


Wed. 25 
Fri. 27 
March 
Mon. 2 
Tu. 3 


Wed. 4 


Hour 


11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
12:15 Noon 


11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


6:30 P.M. 
12:15 Noon 


11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
12:15 Noon 
11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


6:30 P.M. 
12:15 Noon 
11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
6:30 P.M. 


12:15 Noon 


Tue Rousseau Exuisition. Miss Helen Parker. 

PAINTS FOR THE Home. Miss Mary Hipple. 

Tue RousseAu Exnuisition. Miss Helen Parker. 

CONSTABLE AND ENGLISH LANpscAPE. Addis Os- 
borne. 

Tue Rousseau Exnisition. Miss Helen Parker. 

Tue Rousseau Exuisition. Miss Helen Parker. 

How To PAINT AND FINISH FuRNITURE. Miss Mary 
Hipple. 

Tue Rousseau Exuisition. Miss Helen Parker. 

THE BArBIzon ScHooL OF LANpscape. Miss Helen 
Parker. 

Tue RousseAu Exuisition. Miss Helen Parker. 

DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS BY CHARLES MERYON. 
Miss Helen Parker. 

FurNituRE Woops. Miss Mary Hipple. 

PRIMITIVE ART AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. 

BoupIN AND Corot. Miss Helen Parker. 

PRIMITIVE ART AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. 

Manet. Miss Helen Parker. 

FURNITURE INFLUENCES IN MODERN REPRODUCTIONS. 
Miss Mary Hipple. 

SATIRE IN ART AND MusIc. 

MONET AND IMPRESSIONISM. 

SATIRE IN ART AND MusIc. 


Miss Helen Parker. 
Miss Helen Parker. 
Miss Helen Parker. 


Mrs. Mia Stanton Munger. 
Miss Mary Hipple. 
Miss Helen 


SILVER. 

History OF FAsrics. 

FORERUNNERS OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Parker. 

CEZANNE AS LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 
Parker. 


Miss Helen 


Place of 
Meeting 
Gallery G55 
Gallery 2 
Gallery 2 
Gallery 27 


Gallery G52 
Gallery Gs58 
Gallery 2 


Gallery 2 
Gallery 38 


Gallery G55 
Gallery 17 


Gallery 2 
Gallery 2 
Gallery 30 
Gallery 2 
Gallery 30B 
Gallery 2 


Gallery 2 
Gallery 32 
Gallery 2 


Gallery L6 
Gallery 2 
Gallery 2 


Gallery 41 


| 
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LECTURES FREE TO THE PUBLIC 
February 1—28 
For Aputts 
DaTE Hour Place of 
February Meeting 
Sun. 1 2:30 P.M. SocieTy FOR CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ArT Ex-| Gallery 53 
HIBITION. George Buehr. 
pe 6:30 P.M. UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN PAINTING (Florence| Fullerton 
Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Addis Osborne. Hall 
Sun. 8 2:30 P.M. BUCKINGHAM GoTHIC Room. Frank Parker. Gallery H1s 
Th. 12 6:30 P.M. Mopern Primitive Art (Florence Dibell Bartlett; Fullerton 
Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 
Sun. 15 2:30 P.M. EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. Mrs. Helen| Gallery M6 
Mitchell Woodruff. 
Th. 19 6:30 P.M. GUATEMALA (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lecture).| Fullerton 
‘Miss Helen Parker. Hall 
Sun. 22 2:30 P.M. EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH Doorways. Mrs.| Gallery Mga 
Mia Stanton Munger. 
Th. 26 6:30 P.M. LANpDsCAPE PAINTING—A COoLorR FILM ON CANADIAN Fullerton 
LanpscaPe (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Hall 
Miss Helen Parker. 
For CHILDREN 
From the Ages of Nine to Fifteen 
DATE Hour Place of 
February Meeting 
Sat. 7 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | HUNTING IN THE MUSEUM. Gallery Ary 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 14 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | BUILDING A House. Gallery Mg 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 21 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | MysTerious CHINA. Gallery Hy 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 28 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | ROMANTIC SPAIN. Gallery 50 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 


All of the gallery hours for children will be conducted by Addis Osborne, Assistant in the 
Department of Education. 


RESTAURANTS 


The Fountain, which serves beverages and light lunches, is open from 9:00 to 4: 45 
o’clock every day except Sunday. The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 
11:00 to 4:45 o'clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made with Miss 
Aultman, Manager of the Restaurant. Members have 10% discount on ticket books. 


RADIO DRAMATIZATIONS 


HE Art Institute radio series, Great Artists, which dramatizes the lives of famous 

painters, sculptors, craftsmen, and engravers whose works are in the permanent 

collection, is now on the air every Tuesday, from 4:15 to 4:30 P.M., over station 
WGN. (Please note change in time.) Players from the Goodman Theatre act in these 
programs. In order to call attention to the outstanding works in all departments of the 
Institute, this program will be varied during February with a dramatization of the lift 
of a painter on February 10 and 24 and with a subject from the Oriental Department 
on February 3 and 17. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


Memsers’ SERIES 

E play to be performed in the February production of the Members’ Series is 

Philip Barry’s In a Garden. Today as much as ever and more, it is necessary to 

recognize the fact that there is “Time for Comedy”—not in order to escape the 

somber realities that are pressing upon us, but in order that we may forget for an hour, 

live again for a little time, in a normal world where men and women are preoccupied 

with the mere business of living. In that normal world laughter and beauty do exist and 
will continue. 

Mr. Philip Barry may not be as profound as some of our modern playwrights. But 
he appears less profound than he is because he clothes his thought, his reactions to human 
problems, in a cloak of comedy, he expresses them in wit. Surely the audiences need 
only be reminded of Holiday, of Paris Bound, to be aware of Mr. Barry’s skill in evoking 
laughter. In a Garden will open on February 12 and continue through February 28 with 
amatinée on February 19 and a Sunday night performance on February 22. 

Hay Fever which played for four nights in November created an unexpected problem. 
The demand for tickets far exceeded the possible supply. The setting has therefore been 
held over. And now this thoroughly “mad” comedy of the Bliss Family by Noel Coward 
will be given again on February 1 and will play through February 6 with a matinée 
on February 5. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

On January 31 the Children’s Theatre will begin its performances of Huck Finn. A 
new generation of children have come into the Theatre audience since the play was first 
produced some six or seven years ago. It seems high time to introduce them to the 
inimitable adventures of Huck and his comrades. The play will run through February 
and into March. In view of the popularity of The Three Bears, two special morning 
performances on January 31 and February 7 at 10:30 have been added to the schedule 
of that play. 

Stupio THEATRE 

Heretofore Studio performances have been open to the students and their friends 
only. The Theatre is making a departure from that practice. By special arrange- 
ment with The Dramatists Play Service, Ladies in Retirement by Edward Percy 
will be produced for the Members for five nights beginning February 24 and will 
play through February 28. The price of tickets is the same as for the Members’ Series. 
As the Theatre holds an audience of only 150, it is advisable to make early purchases of 
these tickets. 


THE SYMPHONY AND ART—SPECIAL EXHIBIT IN 
THE PRINT DEPARTMENT 


HE Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the Art Institute are cooperating this 

fall in a series that relates art and music by historical and artistic parallels. Every 

week in Gallery 14—the new Print Study Room—a print or drawing is displayed 
which corresponds in mood or style to one of the compositions played during the symphony 
concerts. ‘The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has generously devoted a page in every 
orogram to that week’s special comparison between art and music. Those who enjoy the 
print or drawing in Gallery 14 may hear the music related to it at Orchestra Hall. 
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THE UNITED STATES NOW AN ART PUBLISHING CENTER 


HE war in Europe has made many changes in various activities, not the least of 

I which is in the manufacture of reproductions of art subjects. We receive no more 

importations from the former great art publishing houses in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany. As a consequence, the way has been opened for the publishers of 
the United States to supply a market which is substantially world-wide. That our 
publishing houses are alive to the situation is evident from their timely activity. The 
house of Jaffé in Vienna, one of the most important in Europe, has now an ever enlarg- 
ing branch in New York, managed by Arthur Jaffé, a son of the original founder, the late 
Max Jaffé. Jaffé’s first work in New York for the Art Institute is now being published 
and includes forty-two postcards printed by the collotype process; seventeen subjects are 
new and twenty-five are reprints. 

The New York Graphic Society, of 10 West 33 Street, New York City, is at present 
reproducing fourteen large subjects from the Art Institute collections. Raoul Dufy’s 
Open Window at Nice (24 x 20) and Renoir’s Breakfast by the River (20 x 24) will be 
ready February 1 (Jaffé collotype). Renoir’s Lady at the Piano (22 x 27) and Melcher’s 
Mother and Child (22 x 17, Donnelley’s deeptone process) will be ready March 1. 
Benson’s Rainy Day (25 x 31, Jaffé collotype) will be ready April 1. Rembrandt's 
Girl at an Open Half Door (26 x 22, Jaffé collotype) will appear May 1. 

Other large prints are in process. Degas’ Ballet Girls on the Stage will appear June! 
and the following will be ready about September 1: Himself and Herself by Robert Henri; 
Wet Sands by Russell Flint; The Cliff Walk by Monet; Village Panorama by Cézanne; 
Bailey’s Beach by Hassam, and Near the Lake by Renoir. 


HOURS OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9: 00 A.M. to 5: 00 P.M., Monday through 

i Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5: 00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 

days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents plus 
three cents Federal tax is charged for admission on all other days. Members, students 
bearing special cards, and children under fourteen years of age are admitted free at 
all times. 

The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. Ryerson Library is open from 6: 00 to 9: 30 P.M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year. 

For information, call Central 7080. 


GLEE CLUB CONCERT 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY I5 
HE Glee Club of the School of the Art Institute will give its third concert of the 
season in Blackstone Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 15, at 3:00 o'clock. The 
program will include music from many lands, concluding with Rossini’s Inflammatus 
from Stabat Mater, with Frances Dressel singing the solo part. 
Earl Mitchell will play the accompaniments. Charles Fabens Kelley will conduct. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


December 1-March 1—Drawings and Etchings by Charles Meryon. Gallery 17. 
Some little known prints and drawings as well as some great rarities in the Buck- 
ingham Collection. 

December 1-March 1—Drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 
Gallery 14. 

January 13-February 11—Gifts of the Print and Drawing Club to the Department of 
Prints and Drawings of the Art Institute. Gallery 12. 
An exhibition showing the excellent work which the Print and Drawing Club has 
been doing for the Art Institute’s collection of Prints and Drawings during the 
twenty years of the Club’s existence. 

January 13-February 11—Drawings by Gene Frances (Mrs. Francis McComas). 
Gallery 13. 
A group of charcoal drawings by a contemporary California artist. 

January 22-February 23—Loan Exhibition of Works by Henri Rousseau. Galleries 
G52, G53, and G54. 
Jungles, suburban scenes, portraits, and still life by this gifted but little under- 
stood French painter of the late nineteenth century. 

January 22-February 23—Contemporary Ceramics of the Western Hemisphere. Gal- 
leries G55 and G56. 
A selection from the Tenth National Ceramic Exhibition organized by The Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts, and sponsored by The International Business Machines 
Corporation. This year the exhibition included the work of potters in all the 
Americas. The most comprehensive exhibition of contemporary ceramics to be 
held in this country, - 

January 22-February 23—Paintings by Karl Knaths. Gallery G57. 
Rich in color, semi-abstract in design, these paintings are representative of the work 
of this distinguished contemporary American artist. 

January 22-February 23—Exhibition of Architecture sponsored by the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. Galleries G58, G59, and G6o. 
This exhibition is being planned and installed by a special committee of the Chicago 
Chapter of the A.I.A. in consultation with the Department of Decorative Arts. 
The material shown will be selected by a jury appointed by the Chapter. The pur- 
pose of the exhibition is to give recognition to the best work by architects in Chicago 
and vicinity. 

February 2-February 28—The Masterpiece of the Month: Crucifixion by Carlo Crivelli 
(Venetian, 1430/1435-c. 1495). The Wirt D. Walker Collection. Gallery 5B. 
The greatest of all tragedies, presented with the stark and sober realism character- 
istic of the North Italian School. Painted about 1490. 


February 2-March 30—Archaeological Designs of the Chorotegan Indians of Central 
America, 1150-1350 A.D. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
Shown in drawings and water colors by David Sequeira. 

February 9-April 30—Japanese Prints. The Thirty-six Views of Fuji by Katsushika 
Hokusai. The Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 
This series includes some of Hokusai’s most famous designs. 


February 9-May 1—Chinese Costumes and Accessories. Gallery Ho. 
A variety of costumes some of which are imperial robes. 
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